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Paris Correspondent of the Boston Atlas. 
Letters which might have been Written. 
From Alexandre Dumas to the Hon, John C. Calhoun, 


Paris, April Ist, 1847. 
Sir:—I shall make no apology for address- 


ing you the present letter. I see your name 
enrolled among the leading Democrats of the 
United States. | cannot but feel assured that 
the request which [ am about to make will be 
cheerfully granted. My name cannot be un- 
knowa to you. I am the author of Monte 
Christo and other works, which have heralded 
ey fame throughout Europe. 1 rank among 
my personal friends many individuals of noble 
and even royal birth. [am the familiar asso- 
ciate of the leading literary and scientific cha- 
racters of Paris. [| am a member of the Insti- 
tute, and wear the cross of the Legion* of 
Honour.—Yet my mother was a negro, and | 
am not ashamed to confess that my person 
makes open declaration of my lineage. 

I have travelled in other quarters of the 
globe, yet, resembling my renowned namesake, 
who sighed to conquer new worlds, | am anx- 
ious to visit your transatlantic continent. In 
this [ am less moved by vain curiosity than a 
desire to breathe the pure atmosphere of civil 
liberty, and to mingle my ardent sympathies 
with those of a free and happy people. One 
thing alone deters me from immediately realis- 
ing this cherished wish of my heart. I am 
told that my African blood will subject me to 
inconveniences in the United States, and that 
I] may be even taken and sold for a slave, ac- 
cording to the existing laws. This, of course, 
I hold to be an atrocious slander, propagated 
by the envious monarchists of the old world. 
Yet | have deemed it prudent to address you 
on the subject, and solicit your advice. 
there be any difficulty in my travelling through 
the United States, might it not be removed by 
my being invested with some diplomatic func- 
tions, which I have no doubt my friend and 
admirer, the Duke de Montpensier, would rea- 
dily obtain for me?—An early reply to this 
note will confer upon me a lasting obligation. 


Accept, sit, the assurance of my highest con- 
sideration. 


A. Dumas. 


John C. Calhoun to Alexandre Dumas, 
Aug. Ist, 1847. 

Sir:—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of April Ist. Your 
name and fame ure familiar to me, yet I have 
not the power to aid in the accomplishment of 
your wishes. Your African blood would sub- 
ject you to imprisonment and slavery in this 
State, as well as in all the other slave States 
of the American Union. Your genins and re- 
putation could afford you no protection. You 
belong to a race that has been the slave of the 
higher and stronger races from time immemo- 
rial. If you have read my various speeches 
and letters, you must be convinced that slave- 
ry is an institution ordained by Providence, 
honoured by time, sanctioned by the Gospel, 
and especially favourable to personal and na- 
tional liberty. That it is compatible with 
Democracy, is evinced by the fact that the 
slave States are the chief seats of Democracy 
in this Union, and that we regard the Demo- 
cratic party here as the main bulwark of the 
institution, 

That slavery is favourable to civilization is 
demonstrated by the fact, that in this State 
(South Carolina,) where the slaves are double 
the number of the whites, refinement of man- 
ners is carried to the highest pitch, and 
Charleston, its capital, is the acknowledged 
metropolis of American chivalry. It would 
not avail you in coming here to be invested 
witha diplomatic character. Necessity knows 
no law. Self-protection is the first law of so- 
ciety. Though slavery is a benignant insti- 
tution, and our slaves are the happiest crea- 
tures in the world, yet they might be easily 
stirred up to rebellion. If free blacks were 
allowed to come here they might excite their 
fellow Africans to insurrection. We live, sir, 
in the midst of a perpetual crisis. We must 
preserve our throats from butchery, our homes 
from conflagration, at all hazards. At the 
same time we must maintain and perpetuate 
our “ peculiar institution.” In such a state of 
things, should you visit Charleston, you would, 
doubtless, experience no insult, but you would 
be politely turned out of towa by our chivalry, 





the quarrel to himself.” This afierwards be- 
came a proverb in the town. When a quar- 
rel was rising, they would say, “ Come, let us 
remember Mr, Clark, and leave the angry 
: himself.” If the reader will 
always follow this rule he will save himself a 
great deal of trouble, and perhaps many hard 
knocks. femember, it always takes two to 
quarrel. 





PINS. 


A dozen years since, all the pins used in 
this country were imported. Now, none are 
imported, except a few German pins for the 
supply of the German population of Pennsyl- 
vania. This wonderful change has been pro- 
duced by a concurrence of circumstances— the 
most prominent of which was the invention, 
by Samuel Slocum, now of Providence, of a 
pin-making machine far superior to any then 
in use in England. This led to the establish- 
ment of a pin manufactory at Poughkeepsie, 
by Slocum, Jillson & Co., which contrary to 
general expectation, was entirely successful, 
and soon distanced foreign competition. Thus 
things went on, until the passage of the tariff 
of 1842, which, by increasing the duty on for- 
eign pins, encouraged other parties in this 
country to engage in the business. Foresee- 
ing this, the above mentioned company— which 
was succeeded by the American Pin Company 
—at once reduced their prices 20 per cent., 
and have since reduced them 10 per cent. 
more. Of all the Pin Companies which have 
been established or attempted in the United 
States, only three are known to exist at pre- 
sent, viz., the American Pin Company, (which 
has works both at Poughkeepsie, and at Wa. 
terbury, Connecticut,) the Howe Company at 
Derby, Connecticut, and Pelton, Fairchild & 
Co., of Poughkeepsie. 

The quantity of pins turned out by these 
establishments, especially the two first, is enor- 
mous. ‘The statistics of one of them, we have 
ascertained, are about as follows: Per week, 
70 cases, averaging 170 packs each, each pack 
containing 12 papers, and each paper 280 
pins ; making an aggregate of 39,984,000 pins 
per week, or 2,079,168,000 per annum. If 
the products of the other two establishments, 
and the small amount imported, are together 


as was lately the case in respect to a public|equal to the above, we should have a grand 
agent sent hither by the State of Massachu-| total of 4,158,336,000 pins for consumption in 


If | setts. 


I am, respectfully, yours, 
J.C. Catnoun. 


—— 


the United States, equal to 200 on an average, 
for every man, woman and child in the coun- 
try. A pretty liberal allowance, we are think- 
ing. The number of pin-making machines 


How to Avoid Quarrels.—J. Clark, of|employed by said company is about 30, and 


Frome, was’asked how he always kept himself) of work people about 60. 


It would be difficult 


from being involved in quarrels, to which he | to describe these machines so as to make their 
replied, ** By letting the angry person have all! operation intelligible to those who have not 
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seen them in motion. We will only say that 
the wire which is to be wrought into pins, runs 
from a reel like yarn, into one end of the ma- 
Chine, and comes out at the other, not wire, 
but pins, cut, pointed, and headed, in the most 
rfect manner, at the rate of 150 a minute. 
his is about the usual speed, but the machi- 
nery is capable of being so adjusted as to pro- 
duce 300 a minute. Being now of a yellow- 
ish colour, they are thrown, by the bushel, 
into. kettles containing a certain liquid, by 
‘which they are. whitened, and prepared for 
sticking ; i, e. for being stuck into papers, in 
rows, as they are bought at the stores, ‘The 
process of sticking is also performed by a ma- 
chine invented by S. Slocum. This narrow 
paper in which the pins are stuck, is wound 
from a reel, of any imaginable length, and 
then cut off at uniform intervals, One stick. 
ing machine will stick as many pins as three 
pin machines can make ; and three of the for- 
mer can be attended by one girl. 

A part of the pins of the American Pin 
Company are made of American copper, ob- 
tained on the borders of Lake Superior.— 
New York Journal of Commerce. 





Theatres.—In reading the chronicles of the 
French Revolution, some time ago, we were 
strongly impressed with a fact, which the his- 
tory of that standing monument of the folly of 
a nation trying to live without God, presents 
to our view. It is the fact, that during that 
most ferocious exhibition of unsanctified intel- 
lect, and ungoverned passion—“ the age of 
Reason”—theatres increased, in Paris alone, 
from six to twenty-five. One of two things is 
certain ; either the spirit of the times cherished 
the institutions, or the institutions fed the fires 
which involved millions of people in unparal- 
leled crime and suffering. 

A learned and observant judge, on the Brit- 
ish bench, in summing up a case for a jury, 
made the astounding assertion, “* One theatre 
destroys more souls than fifty churches can 
save.” Most of our readers who reside in 
cities, or large towns, where these soul-destroy- 
ing nurseries of vice are generally found, can 
no doubt call to mind numerous instances 
where the brightest prospects have been cloud- 
ed, and the deepest degradation encountered, 
by a fatal introduction to this region of the 
shadow of death. 

“] called,” said a minister, “some time 
ago to see a mother; she was in distress ; she 
not only wept, but wept aloud. What is the 
matter? | inquired; *O, my child,’ and she 
wept again—* O my child is committed to pri- 
son,’ and again she wept—‘ O my child is just 
committed to prison, and I fear he will never, 
never return to his father’s house ;’ and she 
wept again ; and with all my firmness | could 
not forbear weeping too. | was afraid to ask 
the cause; 1 did not need, for she said, ‘O 
that theatre; he was a virtuous, kind youth, 
till that theatre proved his ruin.’ This was 
her testimony ; it was the young man’s also.” 
— Presbyterian. 


Upon all the glory of the earth, and all its 





determination of Him whose name is the Most} port, the Mexican War—obtained its attention, 
High, “ They shall perish.” Equally fixed is | and the interest created by the gentleman from 
the subsequent truth, the joy and song of many | North Carolina, in the snbject which he treat- 
generations ; “* But thou remainest.” And His|ed, had passed away. On the last day but 
promise still is, fo the least, or most deeply | two of the session of the Committee it was re- 
tried of his humble sincere followers, “ Lo! || vived by the remarks of my friend Trom New 
am with you alway, even to the end of the} Hampshire, (Mr. Tuck.) and the gentleman 
world.” from Maryland, (Mr. McLane.) 1 attempted 
yesterday to get the floor, but unsuccessfully, 
till just before the Committee rose. 

The gentleman from Maryland, if I under- 
stood him, expressed an opinion that the sub- 
| ject of Slavery was unsuitable to be = tee 
; into the discussions of this House. rs 
the iol ones state of the Union, Junu- McLane assented.] | am of a different mind. 

ary ’ [ think the gentleman from North Carolina is 

Mr. Chairman :—On the 22d day of Decem-| right upon that point, But, if there be any 
ber—a day consecrated to all time by the first | question about it, I beg it may be remembered 
pressure of the footsteps of the martyrs of that it is not the enemies of Slavery who have 
Liberty on the shore of this Western world, | introduced the discussion into the proceedings 
desecrated to all time by the consummation, | of this ‘Thirtieth Congress of the United States. 
at the other end of this Capitol, of the mea-/} At the beginning of this Congress, in the very 
sures taken by the champions of Slavery, for) first set speech, if I mistake not, it was intro- 
the admission of a foreign nation into this | duced by a member from a slaveholding State, 
Union, for the purpose of strengthening and | representing, as [ suppose, a slaveholding con- 
perpetuating that institution—the gentleman |stituency. In this Congress it is the South 
from North Carolina (Mr. Clingham,) address. | that has thrown down the gauntlet. 
ed this Committee on what, in the pamphlet; I said that, in my opinion, the gentleman 
publication of his remarks, he has called the | from North Carolina was right in introducing 
Political Aspect of the Slave Question. He | the subject ; and [ am struck with the proprie- 
treated the subject with great courtesy, fair-| ty of the title which he gives to his published 
ness, moderation, and dignity. [| am not sure | remarks—The Political Aspect of the Slave 
that his speech will not permanently connect | Question. Sir, it is the great political ques- 
yet another class of associations with that fa- : of the country, and has been from the be- 





Speech of J. G. Palfrey. 


Extracts from the Speech of J. G. Palfrey, 
of Massachusetts, on the Political Aspect 
of the Slave Question. In Committee of 





mous date. I see in it evidence that the time) ginning of this century, though not hitherto so 
has passed away when it was thought neces-| prominent as now. It is the question which 
sary to banish this great question from the/| underlies all other great questions, and deter- 
deliberations of this Hall. I joyfully accept | mines their solution. 

the omen. I see other indications of the same} Sir, the gentleman tells me nothing when 
welcome improvement in the state of feeling | he says (page 8) that the free interest of this 
around us. It is but a little while since | read | country is secure, because “the free States 
two articles in the “Southern Review,” on | are in the ascendancy in all the branches of 
this subject, of which the temper and tone were | the Government ; and their majority of more 
as commendable as the argument seemed to | tham fifty votes on this floor, and in the elec- 
me fallacious. I understand that there has | toral colleges, is greater than they ever had in 
been a plan for a newspaper in this District,| former times.” [t is true, notwithstanding 
to be devoted to the interests of Southern Sla-|some singular facts, themselves growing out 
very. And on the other hand, a plan has not | of the fact of the extension of Slavery and of 





only been projected, but executed, for the es-| the slave power, under the forms of the Con- 
tablishment of a paper with the opposite de- | stitution, in a way never contemplated by the 
sign, (The National Era.) It is conducted | framers of that instrument. It is true, not- 
with distinguished ability, and, [ am told, en-| withstanding, that Ohio and New York toge- 
joys a wide circulation. There were some|ther have only 4 Representatives in the other 
threats of violence, I believe, at first, but they | branch of the Legislature, 55 in this, and 59 
came to nothing. The friends of liberty, it|in the electoral colleges, while fifieen slave 
seems, have at last a fair field. Give them | States, (all except Virginia,) with an aggre- 
that, and they ask no favour. gate [ree population only about as large as the 

I was not so fortunate, Mr. Chairman, as to| population of New York and Ohio together, 
hear the whole of the argument of the gentle- | have 30 votes in the other House, 78 in this, 
man from North Carolina, some engagements | and 108 in the election of President and Vice- 
having called me out of the Hall while he was| President. What the gentleman says is true, 
addressing the Committee. | read the report] notwithstanding this singular distribution of 
of it the next morning in the Intelligencer, and | political power, which the introduction of the 
came to my seat expecting to make some com. | new slave States has brought about. But it is 
ments upon it, if an opportunity should occur. | not all the truth. The gentleman did not in- 
But immediately on the reading of the Jour-|tend to disguise anything; but some further 
nal, the death of one of our associates was| fucts, bearing on this point, did not suit the 
announced, and the House adjourned over to| purpose of his argument. The free popula- 
the next week. For the few days, within the| tion of ‘the United States, according to the 
last two weeks, that the House has again been | census of 1840, amounted to not far from fif- 





enjoyments, upon every visible thing, one in-|in Committee on the Message, other subjects 
scription is written, as the immutable law and|—lInterna! Improvements—the Treasury Re- 


teen millions; the slaveholders, at a liberal 
estimate, were not more than three hundred 
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thousand ; fourteen millions and a-half against 
three hundred thousand, a numerical prepon- 
derance among the free population, in the pro- 
portion of nearly fifty to one, in favour of the 
free interest.* In the presidential election of 
1844, there were about three millions of voters ; 
between one hundred and ode hundred and 
fifty thousand of these voters were holders of 
slaves ; that is, the majority of non-slavehold- 
ing voters over slaveholding, was somewhere 
between two millions seven hundred thousand 
and three millions—a disproportion of twenty 
or thirty to one, 

But is the gentleman to be told by me of the 
power which can be exerted by the concentra- 
ted energies of au actiye oligarchy, spread 
over a country, intent oa a single policy, and 
bound together by a common intelligence and 
a common interest—how, with its ever-watch- 
ful ambition, it will take the lead of the busy 
and inert masses—how it can intimidate and 
overawe the weak, beguile and conciliate the 
easy, and bribe the mercenary, amoug those 
who can influence the public voice? Fifteen 
years ago there was a great excitement in this 
country, and a powerful party was organized, 
against the institution of Free-masoury. ‘lhe 
charge was, (I do not enter into the merits of 
the controversy,) that that institution had been 
the cause of the death of a citizen, and that it 
was an irresponsible power, spread like net- 
work over the land, and compacted by oaths 
and symbols, which gave it an omnipotent 
unity and secresy of action. But how many 
more lives of citizens have been sacrificed to 
the masonry of the slaveholders, and how 
much more perfect is their mutual understand- 
ing, and their combination of power and of 
activity, than any system of oaths and sym- 
bols could create ! 
of the States of this Union. But by the pos- 
session of the bulk of the property in those 
States, and by a virtual monopoly of the means 
of education, it appropriates to itself the inter- 
nal government of those States, and their in- 
fluence beyond their borders. Small as are 
its comparative numbers, it takes its place in 
the national councils, as the representative of 
the aggregate weight of those States. With 
this weight, and with the skill derived from 
making politics its study and practice, it comes 
as a seller into the market of the national pa- 
tronage—with the retaining fees of fortunes 
for the basely sordid, and promotion for the 
basely aspiring. What wonder that, with 
such advantages, it should find willing and 
capable tools beyond its own domain? What 
wonder that it should find means to perplex 
the simple, and beguile and soothe the good, 
as well as to enlist and use the selfish? What 
wonder that it should be able to play off par- 
ties against each other, and take to itself effec- 
tually the balance of power, and the lion’s 
share of the prizes at stake? 

But why reason about it? Look at the 
facts. I have a statement before me, which, 
if not punctiliously exact, is not far from the 
truth ; and it runs as follows: 





* The probability is, that there are not so many as 
300,000 slaveholders, and thati the estimated propor- 
tion of 50 to 1 is quite within the trath. 
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slavensiding States jb balding Gudes. For“ The Friend.” ° 
Presidents,® 4 terms. 12 terms. \(ireular of the Bible Association of Friends in 
Judges of Sup. Court, 11 17 America. 
Attorney-Geuerals, 5 14 . : } ‘ace 
Speakers of the House, 11 21 In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
Presidents of the Senate {to the annual Queries to be answered previous 
pro tem. 16 61 | to the general meeting of the Association in 
| Foreign Ministers, 54 80 | Fourth month, the Corresponding Committee 


While the proportion of cabinet ministers, and | W9uld press upon Friends who have been en- 
| of high naval and military officers has been | gaged in the distribution of the Holy Scrip- 
| something like the same. tures, the importance of obtaining accurate 
Such is the disproportion in the distribution | ‘Mformation of the wants of their respective 
of offices of emolument and honour, to corres- neighbourhoods, and forwarding their Reports 
pond to a proportion of voters, on the favour-|t© the Depository before the first of Fourth 
ed side, of one to twenty or thirty of the whole | month. 3 . 
vote. No matter for the emolument—I speak} _ !t may be recollected that in making dona- 
for the great mass of the people of the free | tions to Auxiliaries, the Board can only deter- 
States, the honest people, who are not strug-|™ine what number of Bibles and ‘Testaments 
gling for the “ spoils”—we have other avenues | “re required by each, from the information 
to gain—the ways of industry and of frugali- | given in its Report. Hence those Auxiliaries 
ty, which we prefer. No matter for the hon-| Who do not report in time, are liable to be left 
our. We can find that in the paths of science |OUt in the distribution, 
and letters, in the labours of philanthropy and|__!t is desirable that specific directions should 
of public enterprise, and in the offices of a be given in every case, haw boxes should be 
blameless and useful private life. But this marked and forwarded ; and that their receipt 
accumulation of public offices in one class of should always be promptly acknowledged. 
hands, represents the accumulation of Political | _ Address George Ww. Taylor, No. 50 North 
Power, and affords the means of perpetuating | Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
and extending it. Tuomas Kimeer, 
See how it is exercised. Let me first men- Cuartes YARNALL, 
tion the unutterably heinous law—I can cha- Pau W. NewHatL, 
racterize it by no milder epithet—of February Committee of Correspondence. 
12th, 1793, putting the liberty of every free- 
man in this nation at the mercy of every pal- 
try town or county magistrate whom the kid- 
napper may delude or bribe to do his dirty 
work. If{my neighbour sues me for twenty 
dollars, the Constitution of my country gives 
me the security of a jury of our peers to pass 
between us. Not so with my liberty, which 
I value at more than twenty dollars. Leta 
stranger come among us of the free States, 
and claim one of our number as his runaway 
slave, and let him satisfy, any how, some 
trading justice that his claim is good, and that 
| justice’s warrant is valid for him against all 
the world. The law makes no distinction be- 
tween white and black men, though, if it did, 
it would make no difference in the atrocity of 
the principle. Let the manstealer get that 
warrant, and with it he may bring me or any 
representative from a free State on this floor, 
to the auction block close by this Capitol, to 
make our next remove in chains to Natchez 
or New Orleans. He may take my wife from 
| my side, or my infant from its cradle, and, if 
I resist, he is armed with the whole power of 
the country to strike me down. ‘The odious 
law, by its letter, threatens and insults the 
Governor of Massachusetts or New York, as 
much as the darkest menial they employ. Do 
gentlemen say the law would never be so exe- 
cuted? Be it so. What would prevent it? 
The law of force, or the fear of force. The 
standing outrage and indignity, standing on 
the defiled pages of the statute book, are still 
the same. 





















QUERIES. 

1. What number of families or individuals 
have been gratuitously furnished with the Holy 
Scriptures by the Association during the past 
year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
have been sold by the Association within the 
past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, 
are there belonging to the Association ; and 
what number of families of Friends reside 
within its limits? 

4. Are there any families of Friends within 
your limits not supplied with the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; and if so, how many ? 

5. How many members of our Society, ca- 
pable of reading the Bible, do not own a com- 
plete copy of the Holy Scriptures? 

6. How many Bibles or Testaments may 
probably be disposed of by sale within your 
limits ? 

7. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient 
to supply those within its limits who are not 
duly furnished with the Holy Scriptures ? 

8. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
would it be necessary for the Bible Association 
to furnish gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary 
to supply each family ? 

9. What number would be necessary to 
furnish each member of our religious Society, 
capable of reading, who is destitute of a copy, 
and unable to purchase it? 

Oppress not the poor, and defraud not of his 
hire the labouring man. When thou sellest 
for gain hearken to the secret monitions of 
Truth, and be satisfied with moderation: nor 
from the ignorance of the buyer, make advan- 
tage to thyself. 





* The Presidency of 1841-5 is reckoned in both 
columns, ance for President Harrison’s election, and 
once for President ‘T'yler’s term of office. 


(To be continued.) 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
Discharged Prisoners. 


Pennsylvania has done much towards im- 
proving the condition of her prisons, and pro- 
viding for the criminal during his incarcera- 
tion, yet the importance of caring for him 
when released from his confinement has been 
nearly lost sight of. However the poor cul- 
prit’s thoughts may have been directed whilst 
paying the penalty of his crime, if he is turned 
from the gates of our prisons friendless and 
penniless, to seek in a cold world the means 
of living, and having no one to cheer him on 
his way, it is scarcely to be wondered at, that 
under such adverse circumstances, he should 
at once resort again to crime. 

Our State, it is well known, has two pri- 
sons; one at Alleghany called the Western, 
and the other at Philadelphia, designated the 
Eastern Penitentiary. ‘To the latter are sent 
all the prisoners convicted of offences punish- 
able by imprisonment in the State Prison, from 
the counties lying east of the mountains, It 
is-ra¥@ to find those coming to prison bringing 
much money with them: what little they have 
had, has been taken by the counsel who de- 
fended them, or handed to their families—the 
innocent sufferers in the consequences of their 
crimes.» The distance travelled from their 
homes, is, in some instances, between two and 
three hundred miles. Alter having served 
their time out, they are discharged with the 
clothes they wore when committed, and four 
dollars in money, which the State allows to 
each discharged convict. The reader may 
imagine the forlorn condition of an individual 
of this class, two hundred and fifty miles from 
his native place, thrown into a community in 
which he is an utter stranger,—anxious, per- 
haps, henceforth to live an honest life, and 
equally anxious to reach his wife and family. 
Let us go a little further, and fix his time of 
discharge in the inclement season of mid-win- 
ter. Sad as the picture is, it is no overwrought 
or imaginary one! but, with others equally 
affecting, those engaged in the keeping and 
discharge of prisoners are called to be witness- 
es of. 

A man was some time since convicted and 
sentenced to the Eastern Penitentiary for lar- 
ceny. Some interesting circumstances appear- 
ed on the trial, which induced the court to give 
him a shorter sentence than his accomplices ; 
and subsequently, certain information influ- 
enced the president judge and his associates 
of the court before which he was tried, to 
unite with others in recommending him to the 
executive clemency. ‘The wife of this man, 
clinging to her husband with all a woman’s 
love, could not rest whilst he was in prison ; 
and efforts “were soon made for his release 
—which proved abortive. But afterwards cir- 
cumstances showing him less guilty than was 
at first supposed, becoming known, she, with 
a single devotedaess to the object of her affec- 
tion, sold out her furniture to procure the 
means, and proceeded to Harrisburg with an- 
other application for the pardon of her husband. 
In this she was successful; and with a letter 
from the governor to the warden, to enlist his 
feelings on her behalf, she arrived at the Peni- 
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tentiary and presented it, together with the 
pardon of her husband. Upon inquiry re- 
specting the state of her purse, it was found 
she had but one dollar left! Her husband’s 
costs were not paid; and he could not be re- 
leased until the preliminaries provided by law 
were passed through. These might be done 
ina day—perhaps not for several days. In 
the meantime her scanty resources would ill 
allow boarding ata tavern; and when her 
husband was released, they must travel near 
two hundred and fifty miles before they would 
reach their home and their friends! It was a 
case to awaken sympathy and feeling ; and it 
was not long known in the prison belore she 
had more than one offer of a home whilst she 
had to stay, from the Overseers of the prison ; 
with one of whom she went, and was his guest 
while waiting with anxious heart, for the re- 
lease of him for whom she had done and suf- 
fered so much. Upon the release of her hus- 
band, and the representation of the case to 
some benevolent individuals, the means were 
furnished to enable them to reach their home ; 
and subsequent accounts represent them as 
doing well. If his present conduct is perse- 
vered in, there is no likelihood that his devo. 
ted wife will ever have to pass through another 
such an ordeal. 

The recital of the above circumstance, with 
other facts in relation to discharged convicts, 
in the hearing of a benevolent individual, was 
the eccasion of placing in the hands of the 
Warden of the Eastern State Penitentiary the 
sum of fifty dollars, to be used at his discretion, 
in the assistance of discharged convicts. This 
sum has been added to since by the receipt of 
smaller amounts from others, and has enabled 
him to assist, to a limited extent, many, who 
otherwise would have had great difficulty in 
getting along. ‘The amount appropriated has 
but in one instance exceeded five dollars from 
this source ; which has been expended in clo- 
thing, or paying the passage home. And, 
with the four dollars allowed by the State, and 
what could be taken from the limited funds of 
the Prison Discipline Society, has enabled the 
Warden, in several instances, to part with the 
objects of his care and solicitude, with the 
feeling, that so far as the means at his dispo- 
sal would allow, they had been provided for. 

Care has been taken to furnish aid in such 
a way as to avoid its perversion. And though 
it is very difficult to be so guarded as to pre- 
vent all abuse, yet the object is such as to 
warrant some risk, in the hope of much good. 
The fund has been used for those who have 
come from the country, and whose passage 
back had to be paid, or clothing has been 
given them to prevent suffering from the incle- 
mency of the weather. In this way the War- 
den has distributed about one hundred dollars ; 
and as the fund is now reduced to less than 





favourable to its increase. This distinguishes 
it from every species of fabricated imposition 
that has yet appeared in the world —this draws 
the line of distinction between the religion of 
Jesus Christ, and the speculative theories of 
philosophers, and the wise men of the world ; 
and its crown is, the peculiar consolatory in- 
fluence in the hour of death. 

Much of this world’s riches not unfrequent- 
ly exalt their possessors above their proper 
place ; and the extensive concerns of merehan- 
dize cause them to forget the “ Pearl hid in 
the field.” He, and he only is the rich man 
who, having found this pearl, “ for joy thereof 
goeth and selleth all'that he hath, and buyeth 
that field ;"—this man is nigh unto the king- 
dom of heaven.—Fothergill. 





For “ The Friend.” 


English Bibles. 


The first English Bible we read of was that 
translated by J. Wickliffe, about the year 
1360 ; but never printed. 

The first printed Bible in our language was 
that translated by William Tindal, assisted 
by Miles Coverdale, printed abroad in 1526; 
but most of the copies were bought up and 
burned by Bishop Tunstal and Sir Thomas 
More. It contained only the New Testament, 
and was revised and republished in 1530. In 
1532, Tindal and his associate finished the 
whole Bible, with the exception of the Apocry- 
pha ; which was printed abroad ; but while he 
was afterwards preparing for a second edition, 
he was taken up and burnt for heresy in Flan- 
ders. 

The last English Bible was, as is well 
known, that which proceeded from the “ Hamp- 
ton Court Conference,” in 1603, where many 
exceptions being made to the Bible then in 
use, King James gave orders for a new one, 
Fifty-four \earned men were appointed for 
this office by the king. Seven of these appear 
to have died before the work commenced, as 
only forty-seven are found in Fuller’s list ;* 
whose names it is not necessary, perhaps, to 
mention here. It was published in 1613, with 
a dedication to James, and a learned preface ; 
and is commonly called King James’s Bible. 
After this, all the other versions dropped and 
fell into disuse. Among others we may men- 
tion Mathew’s, Cranmer’s, that translated at 
Geneva by some English exiles in Queen 
Mary’s reign, the Bishop’s Bible, &c. 

“ For the best translation in any language,” 
says Dr. Clarke, “ we are indebted under God 
to King James; who was called a hypocrite 
by those who had no religion, and a pedant 
by those who had not half his learning.” 

Whilst speaking of the Bible it may not be 
improper, perhaps, to mention the one which 


ten dollars, it is desirable to let the friends of| belonged to the very worthy George Fox, and 


the poor prisoners know the fact ! 

Need more be added? “ Blessed is he that 
considereth the poor, the Lord will deliver 
him in time of trouble.” 





It is a quality peculiar alone to genuine 
Christianity that affliction is the soil most con- 
genial to its growth, persecution the state most 


which he presented to Friends of Swarthmore; 
known as the “ Treacle Bible.” To this Bi- 
ble a strong chain was attached, and it was 
placed in the gallery for such as were early 
at meeting. . It was printed in 1541, and was 
called the “ Treacle Bible,” by the conclusion 





* See Fuller’s Church History, Book X., p. 44. 
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of the 8th chapter of Jeremiah being rendered {is probable that there is a depth beyond which ‘tional Intelligencer (Washington,) of the 21st, 





—* Is there no treacle in Gilead, is there no/| fishes cannot live. They, according to Jos- 

physician there ?” lin, have been caught in a depth at which they 
We have in our possession a large Bible, | must have sustained a pressure of eighty tons 

which belonged to the Haddon family, prianedise each square foot of the surface of their 

in 1566, twenty-five years after the one above | bodies.—Late Paper. 

mentioned, in which the passage in question ——_ 

is translated in like manner ; how long after 

the word “ balm” was substituted, we are un- 

able to say, probably not for some time. 


It is no man’s learning, nor artificial ac- 
‘quirements; it is no man’s riches nor great- 
ness in this world ; it is no man’s eloquence or 
natural wisdom, that makes him fit for govern- 
ment in the church of Christ: all his endow- 
ments must be seasoned with the heavenly 
salt, his spirit be subjected, and his gifts pass 


























Philada., First mo. 19th, 1848. 





The Christian does not pray to be delivered 
from glory, but from vain glory. He also is 
ambitious of glory, and a candidate for honour ; 
but glory, in whose estimation? honour, in 
whose judgment? Not of those whose cen- 
sures can take nothing from his innocence ; 
whose opinions are as fickle as their actions, 
and their lives as transitory as their praise ; 
who cannot search his heart, seeing that they 
are ignorant even of their own. The Chris- 
tian, then, seeks his glory in the estimation, 
and his honour in the judgment, of Him alone, 
who 


in him.—Ovr Discrp.ine. 





The Weather and the Comet.—One of the 
meteorological reports published in London, 
observes: * The present season has hitherto 
been unusually mild; more so than was anti- 
cipated ; but probably not more so than might 
be expected from the approach of the comet, 
which is expected to appear in March, 1848; 
about the 10th. ‘If this occur,’ says Zadkiel, 
‘ the month of February will be extraordina- 
rily mild,and March be less severe a great 
deal than is foretold by the planet's aspects, 
and then will the summer suffer the reaction, 
and be excessively wet and stormy.—Late 
Paper. 


“ From the bright empyrean where he sits, 
High Gicensl above all height, casts down his eye, 
His own works, and man’s works, at once to view.” 
Ne 
— 


Selected. 
A CHILD'S LAUGH. 


I love it, I love it,—the laugh of a child, 

Now rippling and gentle, now merry and wild ; 
Ringing out on the air with its innocent gush, 
Like the thrill of a bird at the soft twilight’s hush ; 
Floating up on the breeze like the tones of a bell, 
Or the music that swells in the heart of a shell— 
Oh! the laugh of a child. 20 wild and so free, : 
Is the pleasantest sound in the world for me! 


————_—_ 
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Selected. The Paris correspondent of the Boston At- 


mene eeere Senator Calh the subject of SI i 

, , toni nator Calhoun on the subject of Slavery, in 
oe Se eens an imaginary Collaiamadanes, which we hive 
transferred to our first page. While our rea- 
ders are aware that no such correspondence 
really took place, they are not ignorant that 
the strange and preposterous positions assum- 
ed in the letter for J. C. Calhoun, he has in 
many instances advanced in his speeches and 
writings, and they are therefore no unfair as- 
sumptions ;—but the grouping of them toge- 
ther, graphically exhibits their contradictions. 


speak, 

There's a something that cannot be told ; 

There are words that can only be read on the cheek, 
And thoughts but the eyes can unfold. 

There a look so expressive, so timid, so kind, 
So conscious, so quick to impart, 

Though dumb, in an instant it speaks out themind, 
And strikes in an instant the heart. 

This eloquent silence, this converse of soul, 
In vain we attempt to suppress ; 

More prompt it appears from the wish to control ; 
More apt the fond truth to express. 

And oh! the delights in the features that shine, 
The raptares in bosoms that melt, 

Who, blessed with each other, this converse divine 
Is mutually spoken and felt. 





We desire to awaken attention to the inter- 
esting communication on another page headed 
“ Discharged Prisoners.” The object of the 
writer is so well and so touchingly set forth 
in his unadorned statement, that we cannot be 
doubtful the bare perusal will be sufficient to 
induce the benevolent mind cheerfully to re- 
spond to the call. Persons in this city and 
in other parts of the State inclined to contri- 
bute to the fund for this truly charitable pur- 
pose, are informed, that such contributions 
may he handed, or sent through the mail, di- 
rected to Thomas Scattergood, Warden, East- 
ern State Penitentiary, Philadelphia. 

The newspapers are agaio flush with pros- 
pects of Peace. The following from the Na- 





Pressure of the Sea.—If a piece of wood 
which floats on the water, be forced down to 
a great depth in the sea, the pressure of the 
surrounding liquid will force it into the pores 
of the wood, and so increase its weight that it 
will no longer be capable of floating or rising 
to the surface. Hence the timber of ships 
which have foundered in the deep part of the 
ocean, never rises again to the surface, like 
those which have sunk ‘hear to the shore. A 
diver may, with impunity, plunge to a certain 
depth of the sea; but there is a limit beyond 
which he cannot live under the pressure to 
which he is subject. For the same reason, it 


| 
i . 
| Various accounts : 
jother, we learnt last evening, under circum- 
| stances to command our entire confidence, that 













las, has very happily exhibited the situation of 


18k 


contains, perhaps, nearly the substance of the 


‘From several sources, each confirming the 


|a project of a Treaty of Peace with Mexico, 
\signed by Mr. Trist, and, as we believe, by 
| the Mexican authorities, has been received in 
| this city, and is now undotbtedly in the hands 
of the Executive. ‘The terms of the Treaty, 
as we dimly understand them are, the estab- 
lishment of the Rio Grande as ‘the boundary 


; between the United States and Mexico, send 


through the fire of God’s altar, a sacrifice to | the cession by Mexico of the Provinces of New 

is praise and honour, that so self being bap-| Mexico and Upper California to the United 
tized into death, the gifts may be used in the | States, and the payment by the United States 
power of the resurrection of the life of Jesus 


to Mexico of a compensation therefor—say 
fifteen millions of dollars. However the fact 
may vary from these particulars, there is no 
doubt that the Treaty, substantially to this ef- 
fect, is now in this city.” 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of Caleb Bracken, agent, Flushing, 
Ohio, for self, and Daniel Williams, $2 each, 
vol. 21; of Dr. S. Wood, N. Y., for self, 
$2.20, for vol. 21; and $6, for J. Wood and 
Sons, to 52, vol. 20; per S.R., from R. T. 
Reed, on account of Calvin Clark, Inda., $5, 
to No. 26, vol. 21. 





Select School. 


An assistant teacher is wanted in Friends’ 
Select School for Girls in this city. 

Application may be made to Benjamin. Al- 
bertson, No. 45 N. Sixth street; Rebecca 

Hen,"No. 146 Pine street ; Lydia Starr, No, 
65 Marshall street. 


WANTED 


An Assistant Teacher in the Select School 
for Boys. Application to be made to 
Tuomas Kiser, 
No. 50 North Fourth street. 
Linpzey Nicno.son, 
No. 24 South Twelfth street. 





TO LET. 


A large and convenient three-story house in 
the city proper, (within the limits of Western 
District,) and the rent taken in board.—A 
suitable Friend’s family, without young chil- 
dren, would be preferred. A few other board- 
ers might be taken, if desired by the tenant. 
Inquire at this Office. 

—_—_—- 

Marriep, on Fifth-day, the 17th inst., at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Frankford, Pa., Ricnanp C. Suorma. 
xen, of Cheltenham, to Anne K., daughter of Thomas 
and Ann Shallcross, of Oxford, Philadelphia county. 





Diep, on the 7th of Second month, 1848, Mary, 
wife of William Pyle, and daughter of William and 
Sarah Hadley, in the 56th year of her age ; an elder 
and member of Springfield monthly and Clarksville 
particular meeting. She bore her sufferings, which 
were of near two years’ duration, with Christian meek- 
ness and fortitude to the last.—The removal of this 
dear Friend from the church militant, we trust to a 
triumphant state, has left a void in the circle of her 
friends that will long be felt. 
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For‘ The Friend.” | but I could receive none, till another intima-|There is nothing more trying to the young 











| tion was sounded in the ear of my soul ; ‘ Be | and inexperienced, than the diversity of senti- 


Thomas Scattergood and his Times. | not overmuch troubled, he is taken from the 


| evil to come, and is entered into rest and peace.’ 
| Nature then got some relief by tears ; which 
During George Dillwyn’s last sojourn in| were soon renewed by my dear husband’s 
England, he became closely attached as a fa-'coming in; who was then told of the event, 
ther in the Truth, to Susanna Horne, a young and was deeply afflicted therewith. 
woman then just coming forth in the ministry.| ‘ We got home that evening in a carriage ; 
In the year 1812, she came to this country on and found the remains of our adopted son, laid 
a religious visit, and George had near unity out, a fair corpse, except a little settling of 
with her, in her ministerial labours amongst blood in his face ; being found face downward, 
us. A few weeks after Susanna had sailed |in what is called the whirlpool, near the usual 
from this land, George Dillwyn rose at the | place of bathing. Our beforementioned Friend, 
close of a meeting for worship in Burlington, |and many others that were standing around 
and in much brokenness and humility, said, him, I trust felt such a time of solemnity, as 
“ As many Friends are interested in Susanna will not easily be forgotten ; when Robert was 
Horne, I may tell them, she has arrived safely drawn forth in testimony, in which he had to 
in England.” ‘This annunciation was start-|express, from Divine authority, ‘Sorrow not 
ling to all,—and the weak in faith were no my Friends, for | feel an evidence that it is 
doubt full of fears, lest the slowly revolving! well with the young man!” 
weeks, should not bring its confirmation. But| Joseph Priestley, the unitarian preacher, and 
time proved that George had been enabled to experimental chemist, who belonged to a school 
follow her in spirit even to her port, and was|of philosophers, who believe nothing they do 
made sensible, although at three thousand|not comprehend, hearing of this incident, ap- 
miles distance, of her landing. plied to William Rathbone, of Liverpool, to 
Many somewhat similar circumstances are|inquire of Martha Routh herself, whether it 
narrated. One is told of Martha Routh, who|were true. William intending to ask the 
being from home attending her Quarterly|question came to a meeting where Martha 
Meeting, became very much agitated under a| was, who rose with the text, “If they believe 
revelation to her mind that a nephew whom she|not Moses and the prophets, neither would 
was bringing up as a son, was drowned, ‘The|they be persuaded though one rose from the 
accident took place at Manchester, some|dead.” In commenting upon these words she 
miles from Warrington, where the Quarterly} was so sharp on the incredulous unbelieving 
Meeting was held. Martha gives the details | spirit of the world, that William was ashamed 
in a letter, from which we take the following : ito speak to her on the subject. 
“A Friend coming into our women’s meeting| Our late honest plain-spoken Friend George 
with some papers for us to sign, said he thought| Withy, related the following anecdote whilst 
it might not be improper, just to mention, that|in this country. On a certain time as he was 
our Friend Robert Valentine, who had intend-|travelling alone in Wales, where he was pay- 
ed to proceed forward, was, on further consi-|ing a religious visit, he felt a sudden impres- 
deration, most easy to return to Manchester.|sion that it would be right in him to turn round 
No sooner had he spoken, than a very un-|and go directly home. It was about midday, 
usual sadness, like a dart struck through my jor shortly after, for he had attended a meeting 
whole frame; so that it was with difficulty I|in the morning, and was on his way to another 
sat till the meeting was done; and then could |to be held in the afternoon. On receiving this 
not refrain from telling my aunt, something | apparent direction to forsake the work to which 
had fallen out at Manchester, since we left it}he had previously felt bound, he paused, and 
yesterday, which is the cause of Robert’s go. endeavoured to weigh the matter in his own 
ing back. She tried to put it from me, believ-| mind, looking for the pointings of Truth. | The 
ing it was only a turn in his own mind; that| result of his secret breathing for right guidance 
he did not feel quite clear of us. But the in-| was a strong impression of duty, to ‘Go home, 
telligence in my own mind waxed louder and|and that quickly.’ He obeyed, and by tra- 
louder, so that before we were well out of the/velling all night reached his residence in the 
meeting place, the voice said plainly,—* Thy| morning. He found that at the time the call 
nephew is dead!’ I then told my aunt again ;|to return home was felt by him, a niece of his, 
who seeing me very sorrowful said, *‘ My dear, | was drowned,—and as his wife had a family 
do not afflict thyself so; but have faith and|of children to care for, his presence and as- 
patience till inquiry can be made.’ I said,/sistance on the occasion, seemed indispensable. 
‘ My dear aunt, [ do not afflict myself, but am| Of a similar character is the following inci- 
distressed, and not without cause.’ I then|dent, which is given as narrated in a letter 
looked inward to see if he was removed by | bearing date a few years since. 
any kind of accident in the warehouse; but} “To sit alone and keep silence, is a very 
the answer was, ‘ No; he is sunk in deep wa-| necessary dispensation to all Christian travel- 
ter.’ I then turned into a Friend’s house, and|lers. In this condition they learn to scruti- 
sat in as much stillness as | could, but in great|nize their motives, and bring their thoughts 
agony of spirit; which the Friend perceiving, and actions into judgment. They learn to re- 
inquired if any thing was amiss. [ told her|joice at the manifestation of their Heavenly 
my nephew was dead; and the way it had|Father’s will, and to bow in resignation there- 
been permitted. She seemed much astonish-|to, though his commandment lead under the 
ed, for she knew him well; but was willing to|cross, and obedience be very humiliating to 
hope it was not so; and tried to comfort me ;/self, and all the remains of the first nature. 


(Continued from page 174.) 


ment on important subjects manifested amongst 
those whom they have been taught to look up 
to, as leaders in. Israel. ‘They feel tempted to 
doubt every thing,—to regard all religious 
judgment as delusion. Nevertheless the foun- 
dation of God standeth sure ;—there is holy 
certainty, and infallible direction. So long, 
however, as there is want of faithfulness,—so 
long as there is a looking outward,—so long 
as the fear of man operates to bias and over- 
awe the judgment,—just so long will confusion 
prevail in counsel, and want of true unity in 
action. A want of true dedication of heart,— 
a want of faithful obedience to the Lord’s re- 
quirings,—a want of patient endurance of the 
baptisms of fire and of the Holy Ghost, are 
the causes why so few are quick of understand- 
ing, or have clear spiritual vision. The great 
majority of those who call themselves Chris- 
tians,—who are reputed as religious amongst 
their fellows, look not to the Lord for the spi- 
rit of true judgment,—seek not by unreserved 
dedication of heart to know his will ;—but 
trust to those they esteem to judge for them,— 
to the representations of interest or prejudice 
for information ;—and then having from such 
sources of knowledge made up their minds, 
they give forth their dictum as the judgment 
of Truth. Who can wonder that the spiritual 
senses of such should become torpid; that 
their eyes should hardly be able to see men as 
trees walking; that their ears should fail to 
distinguish the ‘ true Hebrew language,’ amidst 
the many voices there are in the world, and 
that to their taste the bread of the kingdom 
should have lost its savour. To such as these, 
a mere outside professor may pass for a real, 
baptized, awe-stricken, heart-cleansed Quaker ; 
—the acknowledgment of truth from unregen- 
erate lips, may be praised as a song of Zion, 
or the sweet lispings of a new-born babe of the 
kingdom ; and the poisonous fruit of world- 
ly wisdom may be deemed of good savour, and 
well fitted as food for the children of light. To 
those who are truly hungering after the bread 
of life,—who have been taught by the Lord to 
distinguish between the living and the dead, 
how trying it is, to hear communications in 
the ministry which bear no evidence of spirit- 
ual vitality. ‘They cannot but be pained and 
sorely distressed at what they hear, notwith- 
standing every sentence may be correct, and 
every sentiment good. Whilst weakness con- 
tinues in the church, communications from the 
treasury of worldly wisdom, will always find 
admirers, Those who are superficially reli- 
gious, will always be satisfied with some kind 
of superficial preaching. But why should | 
write thus to thee? The main thing I had in 
view in touching on these matters was to relate 
an anecdote. 

“A married man in the younger walks of 
life, who had long been under the preparing 
hand of the Lord, for service in his church, 
believed it right to give up tu accompany a 
minister in an extensive religious engagement. 
This was no small trial to him. He hada 
comfortable home, a lovely wife, several sons 
and one daughter. He however bowed his 
neck to the cross,—gave up to the requiring of 











duty, and with the consent and approbation of| science that we are faithfully endeavouring to| life, the several members are not only prepar- 


his Monthly Meeting set forward on the jour- 
ney. During the visit his mouth was opened 
in the ministry to the comfort of his friends. 
As he and his companion were, one day, about 
entering a meeting-house, a letter was handed 
to him which he saw was from home. Instant- 
ly a sense of sorrow seized him, and he felt that 
afflicting tidings were contained in that letter. 
After a severe inward struggle, he believed it 
would be right in him to go into the meeting- 
house without breaking the seal. He did so, 
and notwithstanding the feeling of sorrow, he 
was enabled to get under religious exercise, 
and was strengthened to labour vocally with 
the people. His duty tewards them over, his 
mind was turned in much love and solicitude 
towards his family at home. His wife was 
first brought into view, and in the opening of 
Truth, he saw her at home and well. One by 
one his children seemed to come before his 
spiritual vision with the assurance that they 
were all in health, until he came to the last, 
his only daughter. His spiritual eye could 
not discern her in the family circle, and as he 
sadly mused, this language was spoken to his 
inward ear, ‘She is dead.’ The evidence 
which accompanied the words was so strong, 
that he could not doubt the truth of the open- 
ing, and the anguish of his mind was great. 
The meeting closed ; and yet he dared not open 
the letter, for he felt what was in it, and was 
afraid to trust himself to read it in company, 
When he entered the carriage with his com- 
panion and a valuable female minister, they 
queried what ailed him? He told them from 
his feelings he was sure his daughter was de- 
ceased. His companions were not willing to 
-believe the opening. on his mind, and endea- 
voured to encourage him to think it was not 
true. Nothing however shook his faith, and 
when they reached the place where they were 
to dine, he retired to a private room and open- 
ed his letter. It was but a confirmation of 
that which he by faith already knew. With 
tears he read the account of the dear child’s 
sickness and death, and then summoning up 
fortitude, he passed into the parlour, threw the 
letter into the female minister’s lap, and once 
more retired. 

“*O that the Lord may grant thee ability to 
bear all thy spiritual provings; and that he 
may make thee wise through the pure teach- 
ings of his Spirit, so that in this time of dege- 
neracy and weakness, thou mayst be favoured 
to know his will, and perform thy own portion 
of duty. The fellowship of the Lord’s chil- 
dren in these days must be in suffering ;—but 
what matters it, if the Lord’s presence is with 
them. A few days of affliction sustained by 
his secret grace, and then his children will be 
translated where sorrow hath no entrance. 
Here we mourn our sins,—there sin and weak- 
ness are unknown. Here we weep with a 
church militant over her faithless and back- 
sliding children,—there we shall rejoice with 
achurch triumphant, having fellowship with 
the sanctified and perfected hosts in light and 
in glory. Who then that are wise will not be 
willing to be despised and trampled on by men, 
—to be acounted as heretics and perverse, if we 
may obtain the testimony of God in the con- 
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do our duty in his sight! We may be misun- ed cordially to harmonize together, and watch 


derstood, we may be wilfully misrepresented, 


over each other for good, but their lights shine 


even the comparatively innocent may falsely | abroad ; those sweet influences and feelings 
account ‘our lives madness, and our ends to are not exclusively confined within the limits 


be without honour,’ but at the last, they shall 


|of the family, but the benign rays of pure 


know we are numbered amongst the children| kindness, extend around on every side, and 


of God, and have our lot among the saints.” 
(To be continued.) 





For ** The Friend.” 


Domestic Quietude. 


Uninterrupted harmony in families is much 
to be desired. 





|spread as it were even to the ends of the 
| earth, 
| It is not unfrequently a trying time with 
| families, when a division of temporal goods 
takes place amongst them ; or from other cir- 
cumstances, arrangements are necessary to se- 
cure the interest of any ; and it sometimes oc- 
curs, for want of a mutual feeling of good-will, 


This, like many other blessings, is found | and that noble disinterestedness of mind, which 
only in perfection, where the several members | should lead us into a consideration and tender- 


are accustomed to turn frequently inward, to 
that Principle of light and grace, which is 


| ness, equally for the interest and happiness of 


others, as for the benefit of ourselves, some 


manifested in the heart, with earnest endeav-| prominent instances of selfishness appear, too 


ours to render their lives conformable to its 
teachings. It was their primary attendance 
to this principle, which formed the leading 
characteristic of our early Friends, and which 
enabled them to become such excellent pat- 


terns of virtue, not only in the performance of 


the various relative duties of father, son, hus- 
band and brother, as became men fearing God, 
but in acquitting themselves of all the other 


duties of life, both domestic and social, in such 
a manner, as to secure a state of harmony, 


peace, and happiness amongst them. 
This blessed state, may now as certainly be 


attained as then, by attending primarily to the 
same unerring Principle of ‘I'ruth ; being care- 


ful to let nothing rise as a cloud, to intercept 
those rays of light and life, and thus prevent 


their genial influence operating on our every- 


day conduct, producing and unfolding those 


excellent virtues, which tend to change life 


from a scene of woe to one of comparative 
happiness and pleasure. 
The several members of a family, quicken- 


ed by this never failing Spirit, are enabled to 


live lovingly together, all being qualified to 


perform their respective relative duties, that 
they may bring honour in this, as well as in 
every other thing, to the Great Head of the 
church, so that others seeing their good works, 


may glorify their Father which is in heaven. 
‘These can readily make proper allowance for 


one another, and while in a state to bear 
each other’s involuntary weaknesses, every 
one will be found endeavouring to strengthen 


what is deficient in himself, and making the 
burthen for each other in this way, continu- 
ally lighter. 

Not only will a frequent reading of the 
Holy Scriptures and other good books be ob- 
served, where a family lives under the best 
governing principle, but lively and continual 
desires will be raised to tread the true paths of 
righteousness ; never ceasing in their endea- 
vours to reach the standard of purity there set 
before them, and striving to cultivate the 
very same virtues there portrayed, ever re- 
membering, that “‘ whosoever shall keep the 
whole law and yet offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all.” (James ii. 10.) 

When the lives of all, constituting the do- 
mestic circle, are circumscribed by propriety, 
and are preserved in the savour of the best 


often producing breaches difficult to be healed. 
But when a family is happily preserved with- 
in the pale of that holy enclosure wherein we 


| are enabled to love our neighbour as ourselves, 


the spirit and forbearance are observedjwhich 
were so conspicucusly manifested by Abraham 
and Lot, at the time of separating their flocks 
—adopting in effect this language of the bless- 
ed patriarch—which reflects far greater hon- 
our than it is possible for man ever to acquire 
by strife and conquest: ‘ Let there be no 
strife, | pray thee, between thee and me, and 
between thy herdmen and my herdmen; for 
we be brethren. Is not the whole land before 
thee? Separate thyself, | pray thee, from me. 
If thou wilt take the left hand, then 1 will go 
to the right; or if thou depart to the right 
hand, then I will go to the left.” (Gen. xiii. 
8 and 9.) 
State of New York, 1848. 





There are two things which ought to teach 
us to think but meanly of human glory ;—the 
very best have had their calumniators, the 
very worst their panegyrists.—Lacon, 


or 


For ** The Friend.”’ 
Safe Abiding Place. 


Not remembering to have seen the following 
letter of Sarah R. Grubb’s in print, the Editor 
will confer a favour, by giving it publicity in 
the columns of “ The Friend.” 


Letter of S. R. G, to R. J. 


Thy kindness and the feelings of my mind 
have urged me to write: an employment I am 
often led from, rather than to, believing that if 
it is my lot to make a safe progress in religi- 
ous experience, | must learn more and more 
to salute but few by the way. There is an 
airy unconcerned mind, very prevalent amongst 
the professors of Truth, and may it not mourn- 
fully be said, amongst some of the foreranks 
of the people, which is naturally seeking to 
attract us from the Rock of our strength ; and 
though it is attended with a specious appear- 
ance of hearing the Truth, and a readiness to 
say,“ Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord ;” and there is something in me 
that loves to be courteous to these, rather than 
abide under the cross, yet in these humbling, 
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abasing seasons, wherein no human consola-| will be made by which they will be enabled to 
tions cap avail, but what is felt in the deep | devote themselves to such branches as they 
utterance of united, spiritual @xercise, | find) may elect. Students entering the school un- 
not such to be my fellow-helpers in the Lord;| prepared to join one of the regular classes, 
and have clearly discovered that to support an | will be carefully grounded in the elementary 
unequivocal familiarity with them is in great | studies, under the immediate direction of the 
danger of hurting myself; and if it should be) Principal. 

grateful to any, will rather strengthen thear | The diligent perusal of the Holy Scriptures 
contentment in their present state, than turn will be pursued by all the students. 

from the sandy foundation. Thus, dear) As the object of this School is to afford an 
Friend, has a line sometimes opened to the) education to the youth of our religious Socie- 
view of my mind, which being opposite to my |ty, consistent with its principles, the Principal 
natural disposition, brings with it its trials,—a | and ‘Teachers are expected to have this impor- 
daily call for circumspection, and a daily con-| tant concern mainly in view, and by example 
demuation for want of it; and a willingness to wes precept encourage the scholars to plain- 
tread, according to my measure, the suffering |ness in dress and address, and endeavour to 
path of the great holy Pattern, who though he | instil into their minds a love and esteem for 
sat with publicans and sinners, when salvation our doctrines and testimonies. The students 
was sent to their houses, yet in nowise coun-|are required to dress consistently with the 
tenanced, nor approved those who boasted of | simplicity of our profession. It is partieular- 
being Abraham’s children, but were under the |/y requested that every urticle of dress be 
power of the Seducer. marked in full with the student’s name, ‘The 

To be sensible of our own infirmities, and | students are to wear hats, and not caps. 

thereupon to be chaste to the Bridegroom of| ‘There are two terms in the year; the Win- 
souls, when he is pleased to withdraw the sen-|ter Term of six months, commencing on the 
sible enjoyment of help, and discoveries of his|second Fourth-day in the Tenth month, and 
putting forth, is a desirable situation for the|the Summer Term of four months, commen- 
mind to centre in, as it preserves us from go-|cing on the second Fourth-day in the Fifih 
ing with these spirits and things, either in ovr-| month. Examinations will take place at the 
selves or others, which we have once seen to|close of each term, ‘Two vacations of four 


be in the degeneracy from the pure Life, and 
enables to possess the vessel in sanctification 
and honour. 





Haverford School. 


It is proposed to open this School on Fourth- 
day, the 10th of Fifth month next, for the ad- 
mission of the sons of Friends, and of others 
professing with them, who desire their children 
to be educated in conformity with the princi- 

les of our religious Society. 

The following Friends constitute the officers 
of the institution : 


Lixptry Murray Moore, Principal and 
‘lYeacher of English Literature. 

Hvueu D. Var, Teacher of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. 

Josera W. Aupricu, Teacher of the Latin 
and Greck Languages and Ancient 
Literature. 

Exizasern B. Horxrns, Matron. 


The Managers believe that the arrangements 
which have been made, will enable them to 
carry out in accordance with the original de- 
sign of the institution, a thorough and liberal 
course of instruction, with constant reference 
to moral training, and the promotion of an 
attachment to the principles of the Society of 
Friends. ‘The full course, will as+ heretofore, 
require a period of four years, and will include 
the Latin and Greek Languages, Ancient and 
Modern Literature, History, Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
several branches of Natural History. Those 
students who shall have completed the full 
course of study, will be entitled to become 
candidates for the diploma. For the accom- 
modation of others who may not desire to pur- 
sue all the studies of the course, arrangements 


weeks each occur, one in the Spring and the 
other in the Autumn; during which time the 
students are expected to make all the neces- 
sary arrangements for the ensuing term, as 
no student will be permitted to be temporarily 
absent, during its continuance, unless on ac- 
count of the sickness of himself or a near rela- 
tive, or for other urgeut reason. 

Applications for admission must be made to 
the Secretary of the Board of Managers. ‘The 
result of his application will be communicated 


to the applicant ; and persons thus notified of 


their admission will be considered responsible 
for the amount charged for Board and Tuition 
for that term. Parents intending to remove 
their sons from the School at the close of the 
Winter ‘Term, will be required to give notice 
of such intention to the Principal, on or before 
the first of the Third month, and if at the 
close of the Summer Term, on or before the 
first of the Eighth month ; and in case of fail- 
ure to give such notice, their places will be 
considered as engaged for the term next ensu- 
ing, and payment be required accordingly. 
The price for Board and Tuition is $200 
per annum, payable as follows, viz.: $60 at 
the opening, and $60 at the middle of the 
Winter Term, and $80 at the opening of the 
Summer Term. 
By direction of the Managers, 
Cuartes YARNALL, Secretary. 
No. 39 High street, Philada. 





Readiness to Take Offence—We make 
ourselves more injuries than are offered us; 
they many times pass for wrongs in our own 
thoughts, that were never meant so by the 
heart of him that speaketh. The apprehen- 
sion of wrong hurts more than the sharpest 
part of the wrong done. So, by falsely mak- 
ing ourselves patients of wrong, we become 
the true and first actors. It is not good, in 
















matters of discourtesy, to. dive into a man’s 
mind, beyond his own comment; nor to stir 
upon a doubtful indignity without it, unless we 
have proofs that carry weight and conviction 
with them, Words do sometimes fly from the 
tongue that the heart did neither hatch nor 
harbour. While we think to revenge an in- 


jury, we many times begin one; and, after 


that, repent our misconceptions. In things 
that may have a double sense, it is good to 
think the better was intended; so shall we 
both keep our friends and quietness. 





Let all beware of their own spirits and keep 
in & gracious temper, that so they may be fit- 
ted for the service of the house of God, whose 
house we are, if we keep upon the foundation 
that God has laid ; such He will build op, and 
teach how to build up one another in Him.— 
Our Discrp.ine. 





Sagacity of an Elephant.—The tragical 
event at the menagerie, resulting in the death 
of poor Kelly, has made the elephant the chief 
lion of Philadelphia. A morning or two after 
the terrible occurrence, the daring Driesbach 
took him into the ring for the purpose of dress- 
ing his wounds, made by sundry thrusts of 
pikes, lances, and pitchforks, in the efforts to 
subdue him. ‘The elephant appeared to be ill 
at ease, and sought to attract the attention of 
Driesbach by gently folding him with his 
trunk, and then pointing to his foot, slightly 
raising it from the ground, and in various ways 
challenging particular notice. This aroused 
Driesbach’s curiosity, and on inspection he 
discovered he had run a large splinter of white 
pine into his foot. Pincers were procured, and 
the piece extracted, at which the joy of the 
monster knew no bounds, and he repeatedly 
thanked Driesback in the only way that an 
elephant can thank any one. It is curious, 
that he is quite friendly now with Driesbach, 
although for six years he sought repeatedly to 
kill him. —Presbyterian. 





Anecdote of Patrick Henry.—When the 
celebrated Patrick Henry, of Virginia, was 
near the close of his life, and in feeble health, 
he laid his hand on the Bible, and addressed 
a friend who was with him, “ Here is a book 
worth more than all others printed; yet it is 
my misfortune never to have read it with pro- 
per attention until lately.” About the same 
time he wrote to his daughter, “1 have heard 
it said that Deists have claimed me! The 
thought pained me more than the appellation 
of tory; for | consider religion of infinitely 
higher importance than politics, and I find 
much cause to reproach myself, that I have 
lived so long and given no decided public proof 
of my being a Christian.” 

A Black Millionaire.—A {full-blooded Af- 
rican, it is said, is the richest man on the 
Island of St. Thomas. His property is esti- 
mated at three millions of dollars, obtained by 
trafficking in those of his own colour !—Late 
Paper. 

PRINTED BY KITE & WALTON, 
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